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allusion whatever to immediate Parliamentary affairs.
After a few words about the volume itself, words full
of courtesy and kindness, Mr. Gladstone went on to
say: * I have in a small way collected books about the
great City whose noble waterway (I think quite unsur-
passed) you have been commemorating. Some day I
yet hope to show you them here, if that party of your
countrymen and coadjutors for which I have been so
long angling shall ever be a reality. The stars have
thus far been against me. I rejoice to think that in
other and greater points the Irish cause prospers.' And
then with a few words the letter closed. The party to
which Mr. Gladstone referred was the projected visit of
some of my friends and myself to see him at Hawarden.
I cannot but think it was a characteristic act of kind-
ness on his part to give attention to such a subject, and
find time for such a letter, in the midst of occupations
the most pressing and the most anxious. These occupa-
tions might well have excused him at so momentous a
period from the work of letter-writing, or at all events
from the work of anything but the briefest acknowledg-
ment, when the mere acceptance of our book would
naturally be regarded as a high compliment by those
who had produced it. These are only random instances
out of many which it would be in my power to mention,
to illustrate the singular kindness and thoughtfulness
which enabled Mr. Gladstone to put aside the gravest
occupations in order to make time for some expression
of genial courtesy, good will, and what I may call
artistic sympathy.

Everyone remembers the comments that were made
both here and in America on Mr. Gladstone's famous
speech during the course of the American Civil War,
in which he expressed his opinion that Jefferson Davis
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